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For Friends’ Review. 
SHINING LIGHTS. NO. 2, 


BY FREDERICK SESSIONS, GLOUCESTER, ENG. 

Turning at right angles to the busy South- 
gate Street, sharp to the left, we walk down 
the picturesque Westgate Street, which leads 
across the two bridges over the Severn 
towards the Principality of Wales. In this 
street stands the modernized bank where 
once stood the shop and bank of a celebrated 
miser called Jemmy Wood, who starved 
soul and body to die a millionaire, and 
left a legacy of lawsuits to his heirs. 
His biography may serve as a foil to those 
of the noble-hearted men whom I have 
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spoken of as “shining lights.” One more turn 


to the right, along a narrow paved thorough- 
fare, and under an ancient archway, and we 
enter the Cathedral Green. Now bursts 
upon our sight a scene which America, with 
all her wonders, cannot match. That 
grand old building, with its tower reaching 
more than two hundred feet towards the 
clouds, its statue-decorated porch, its unique 
flying buttresses, and its mullioned windows 
blazing with all the hues of the rainbow, is 
an epitomized ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land graven in stone. Its Saxon crypt tells 


‘us of the times when most of the great re- 
\ligious orders of Romanism were non-exis- 


tent, and when the black-cowled priests 
were still, with all their faults, the ministers 
of the popular faith, and the depositaries of 
the learning of the age. The Norman pil- 
lars and arches of the nave and aisles reflect 
the s’ernness of the days when church and 
state, kings, nobles and priests, were strug- 
gling in fierce rivalry for the mastery over 


9|each other in temporal and spiritual things. 


The cloisters with the marvelous interla- 
cings of the mouldings on their groined roof, 
their quaint lavatories, and their numerous 
stalls where learned and painstaking copy- 
ists of ancient MSS. did their daily work, 
recall the quieter times, when luxury and 
art, as well as knowledge, first found an 
asylum from the world’s tamult among the 
celibate monks, and then began to corrupt 
them with the most abominable sins. 
Around the whole building are distinct 
traces, too, of a Reformation in religion de- 
spising that adorning of outward temples 
which had displaced the adorning of the 
soul, demanded by its Maker as a condition, 
and promised as a result, of His continu- 
ous indwelling presence through the Spirit. 
The most striking testimony to the reality 
and high purpose of the Reformation, is, 
however, to be seen not in the building 
itself, but in a quiet square just outside the 
Cathedral preeinets, and yet almost under 
the shadow of the tower and close to a 
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weather-beaten gateway that pierces the| And now leaving this spot with hallowed 
former residence of the officiating priests. | and yet sad reminiscences, let us continue 
Here stands the beautiful martyr-memorial|our pilgrimage along some narrow back 
to Bishop Hooper. On this very spot, three | streets still in close proximity to the veners. 
and a quarter centuries ago, he was bound|ble Cathedral. We reach, just as the 
with iron chains to e stake and burned to|chimes come floating down from the lofy 
death in the presence of noblemen and sol-| tower on our right, like musical spirit-voices 
diers, a scoffing clergy and a pitying crowd | from the skies, a small plain meeting room, 
of market people. The night before his ex-|so small and so plain as to be in almost ag 
ecution he had been confined in a dark upper | strong contrast as can well be imugined to 
chamber, built out between the roofs of an|the architectural wonder we have just left, 
old house in Lower Westgate Street. He/|It is lighted from the street by two little 
bad again and again been offered a free par-|latticed dormer windows only, and has 4 
don from the Queen if be would recant.|tiled roof which looks as though the weight 
He would not, however, purchase his liber-|of two centuries were crushing it inward, 
ty at so dear a rate as the denial of his faith. | Enter the wide doorway—originally made 
Counting not his life dear unto himself, he| wide enough to admit a coffin when burials 
joined the “noble army of martyrs,” that| took place in the narrow grave yard bebind, 
those who came after him might worship|—and you will notice the raised benches 
the Lord according to their consciences, and | around the walls, the pillars supporting ex. 
that religion might be freed from those com-| posed and crooked beams, and a queer little 
mandments and traditions of men which|‘“‘ minister’s gallery ” boarded in front and 
substituted the beggarly elements of tran-| made to hold three or four persons at most, 
substantiation for the spiritual power and | These are all nearly or quite as they were in 
presence ofa once crucified but now risen and|the days of the founders of our Society, 
glorified Saviour. How much we in Eng-| There, tradition says, sat formerly our “wor 
land owe to our forefathers in the Protestant | thy fore elder,” George Fox, though whether 
faith, we gatber some hints of as we look upon | on that visit to Gloucester when he so narrow. 
this interesting spot, marking not merely the | ly escaped personal violence from the soldiery 
picturesque back-ground formed by the an-|as he was leaving the city by the gate on 
cient church of St. Mary de Lode, with the|the bridge across the Severn, or on some 
elms and weeping ash trees of its burial| other occasion, we cannot now discover, 
ground and the gabled houses of the square, | There, also, William Penn, and many other 
but also the beautiful stone effigy of the|champions of *‘ Primitive Christianity te 
Bishop himself, who is represented stand-| vived,” discoursed on heavenly themes, and 
ing life-size beneath the canopy, clad in cap|there in true apostolic succession preached 
and gown and with a Bible under his arm. | generation after generation of God’s messen 
In contemplative mood, he seems to stand | gers, till the congregation moved into more 
there as if indulging in prophetic vision of | commodious and central premises, and this 
‘what the world will be when the years| building passed into other hands. Not yet has 
have passed away.” How touching was/|the seed sown by our forefathers began w 
the prayer of this sweet saint of God :|perish—on the contrary, a goodly plant bes 
“ And well seest thou, my Lord and God,|sprung from it. Other denominations 
what terrible paynes and cruell tormentes be | have, it is true, sprung up and succeeded in 
prepared for thy creature; such, Lord, as|laying hold of the masses of the people 
without thy strength none is able to bear,|more widely and effectually than we have 
or patiently to passe. But all things that are|done; yet there are signs of growth end re- 
impossible with man, are possible with thee. | vival amoung us, following a long period of 
Therfore strengthen me of thy goodnes that in| quiescence and spiritual slothfulness, that 
the fyre I break not the rules of patience,or els| augur well for the future. Friends haves 
asswage the terrour of the paines as shall| place to occupy in the earth, and a distinct 
seeme most to thy glory.” Truly there are| work to accomplish. They have much to 
more victories wrought by faith and patience | learn as to the fitting adaptation of means to 
than by force of arms. But bow many of| ends, not a little prejudice to shake off, and 
us would be prepared to go down to our|many wonderful lessons to learn from the 
deaths as he did to his for the truth’s sake ?| Great Teacher ere they will recover all the 
Thank God for men and women who still| ground they bave lost in the British Islands 
count not their lives dear unto themselves,— | during the last century. May the memory 
who will risk them in fever-haunted courts|and example of the self-denying, pract 

and alleys of our great cities, searching for|and energetic preachers, Fox and Pena, 
lost souls, or who, in times of war (as your| whose vacant seats we are looking 00, stim 
own civil war abundantly proves), are ready | ulate us to live as they lived, and to! 

to become martyrs for peace. as they labored, so that we may reap as they 
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reaped, and by the mercies of our adorable 
Redeemer, join them around the great white 
throne in singing the “song of Moses and 
the Lamb.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
BEER LAHAI-ROI; OR, ‘THE WELL 
IS DEEP.”’ 


among all the tribes of earth—brings us into 
touching relations with the ordinary details 
of their daily life. The wells and fountains 
in that parched Syrian country furnish 
many memorable incidents, for obtaining pos- 
session of these was not a matter of trivial 
importance, but a question of life or death. 
Hence it became a very natural idea with 


them to think of the care and word of Je- 

In the sultry wilderness, spent with hun-| bovah as the well of salvation, whence they 
ger and thirst, the lad lay dying; while| might draw the waters of refreshment with 
the mother turns aside that she may not|rejoicing. Again and again they became 
see the death of her child. Alone in the|faithless and disobedient, and wandered 
desert she waits the fine] agony: her hope, | into wilderness desolations, so that their souls 
her pride, her heart’s life perishing there. were much discouraged because of the way. 

Baffled and persecuted, for her no human | Then the faithful Care-taker ever came, say- 
resource remained. But the cry of the out-|ing, ‘Gather the people together, and I will 
cast was heard in heaven, and the angel|give them water.” It was His good-will 
messenger was sent, saying: “ What aileth| towards them that the desolation should be 
thee, Hagar? Fear not!’’ and God opened| removed and their thrist assuaged. Then 
her eyes and she saw a well of water, and| Israel sang this song: “Spring up, O well ; 
she gave the lad to drink. sing ye unto it. The princes digged, the 

With God all things are possible. The| nobles of the people with their staves.” It 
earth and the fulness thereof is His gift,|is the noble among them, who, using such 
prepared abundantly for all who call upon| simple means as they have at hand, bring the 
Him. No matter what may be the torment] people to the wealth of the fulness of God, 
of adversity or the difficulties that hedge us| which supplies all their need. So slight, in 
in like death-shadows, God is near at hand| reality, are the obstacles lying between us 
to bless. He is ready to touch with Divine| and this wonderful blessing waiting for all 


power and sympathy the dim tear-bdlinded| who look unto Him who liveth and seeth us 


eyes that they may look away from self and} and our wants. 
its possibilities, beyond the hopeless sur-| This is true, not only of the simple patri- 
roundings to the sufficiency that fills all. archal days of the Hebrews, when the con- 
It was in the wilderness of the well of|tentions might only be about some abiding 
the oath or covenant, that this incident oc-| place where their flocks could rest safely, or 
curred which has become one of the marked|some sharp emergency arose in their quiet 
resting places, where the weary and heavy | pastoral lives ; but it bas been true, also, of 
laden may find strength and courage of faith | the intensest confl.cts of the life of the Is- 
to press onward. raelites—when nation has risen against na- 
Closely linked with this is the earlier his-| tiun, when wave upon wave of conquest 
tory of Hagar ; of exile and strife stilled and | has passed over their land, when successive 
healed by the care of God manifested to her, | civilizations have left their complex brand 
when she fled from the hard dealing of those | upon it, and the Jewish nation itself beeame 
about her. The message of those hours!an outcast almost like the bondwoman of 
lives through all time, that the weak beart|old. After well nigh 2000 years bad writ- 
of unbelief may learn it thorongbly : ““Tbou| ten their history upon Palestine, since God 
God seest me.” The pride of life, the cares | showed Hagar the well of the covenant, the 
of the world, and its uncertain and adverse inspired writer shows us another picture,— 
circumstances, may tend to drive us far|Jesus of Nazareth resting by the well of 
from the Presence and its rest; butthen| Jacob, and speaking with the woman of Sa- 
fierce trials will come, and the soul is in ex-| maria. With gentle, kindly wisdom He 
ile. Alone, yet with God, and looking unto| leads her to look from the barsh necessities 
Him it will find the refreshing wherewith | of ber outward life to the well of everlast- 
He will cause the weary to rest. ing life,which may be with her in daily fresh- 
“Wherefore the well is called Beer Labai | ness and delight. Let us look at this wo- 
Roi, or the well of Him that liveth and| man belonging to a race accursed of the 
seeth me.” According to the individual | Jews, and, very possibly, a sort of “‘Pariah” 
need is the mercy of the hour, and they | or outcast from ber own people. She comes 
shall not be ashamed who wait for Him. | alone to this well, balf an hour in distance 
The darkness may gather, but with Him is|from her city. Hardly, indeed, must she 
the well of life, and “in His light shall we| have been driven by her daily cares, and 
see light.” The history of the people of|far from all spiritual realities she must 
God—limited at first to one family from|bave lived. Let us listen to the Lord’s 
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gracious, patient words to her; for if she 
can receive a blessing that will release her 
from the moral desert of her life surround- 
ings, who may not come and exchange their 
need and sorrow for the Divine fulness, and, 
taking of this water of life freely, be strong 
to conquer every ill through the Christ 
power and the Christ word. He said to her, 
‘‘Whosoever will drink of the water that I 
will give shall never thirst.” Never more 
the desert scarceness may invade our lives, 
nevermore the fainting and the feebleness 
possess them. Can we give less heed to 
these words than this alien and outcast of 
old, now that the pierced hand of theCrucified 
holds out this water of life to us? Let us 
thank God that the ‘‘well is deep.’ No earthly 
change or disaster can impair its power, no Si- 
rocco blast of misfortune separate us from its 
refreshing waters, no desert drought touchits 
sources. Each soul may thank God and 
take courage, saying, “itis the weil of Him 
that liveth and seeth us.” EK. H. P. 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT IN 
JAPAN. 


Extract from a letter from B. G. Northrop, 
Secretary of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education, to New York Tribune. 


The Japanese have made enormous outlays 
in their grand system of internal improve- 
ments. Atone bound Japan has jumped 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 
Railroads, telegraphs, light-houses and light- 
ships along their vast seacoast (far exceed- 
ing ours—Atlantic, Pacific and Alaska coast 
all included), war steamers and iron-clads, 
‘dry docks, hospitals and iron suspension 
bridges, are among the many signs of mate- 
rial progress. 

The moral and intellectual advancement 
is still more remarkable, as indicated by the 
new and general thirst for knowledge, espec- 
jally of Western science and civilization, the 
introduction of modern inventions and all 
forms of internal improvements, the organi- 
zation of an admirable post office system, 
letters prepaid with penny ‘1 sen” stamps 
like ours, a mint rapidly coining gold and 
silver corresponding in size and value to our 
own and far more elegant, daily and weekly 
papers—some of them illustrated—adoption 
of our calendar, making Sunday the rest- 
day in the mint, post-office, custom-house 
and all Government offices, and prohibition 
of the sale of obscene books and prints. 
According to the report of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Mayesima for the vear ending July Ist, 
1879, the number of letters, newspapers, 
hooks and samples sent through the post 
offices the last year was 55,775,206, giving 


| 


an increase of 18 per cent. over the previous 
year. There was a marked development of 
their newspaper enterprise. The number of 
Japanese journals mailed in 1879 was } 
per cent. more than 1878, and 52 per cent, 
more than 1877. Though there has beep 
during the year a large increase of post 
routes and 135 new post offices, 635 new 
stamp agencies and 487 new street letter 
boxes, the income of the Department 
exceeded the expenditures by $129,978, 
The Tokio Times, of January 31st, 1880, 
well says: ‘‘The Japanese Post Office, now 
thoroughly and systematically founded, 
shows in pecuniary results, a excess which 
has not been achieved by similar establish. 
ments in any other part of the world.” 

But of all the progressive movements of 
Japan, her educational plans are the most 
significant. Realizing that ignorance has 
proved a source of waste and weakness, 
they have now learned that knowledge is 
po wer—the source of individual thrift and 
of national strength and prosperity. When 
in February, 1872, Arinori Mori, the for. 
mer representative of Japan to this 
country, sent me from the Legation in 
Wasbington a formal invitation (which was 
not confirmed by the Home Government), 
‘to accept a position under the Japanese 
Government which would give you the sv- 
pervision of educational affairs, and make 
you an adviser of the Government on all 
those subjects in the Empire of Japan,” he 
enumerated among the duties to be performed 
the aiding in organizing eight colleges, 256 
high schools or academies, and 53,500 public 
schools. Much as has already been done, this 
magnificent scheme is still in abeyance—not 
from any reactivn or diminished appreciation 
of education, but solely from the financial 
embarrassment consequent upon their re- 
markeble efforts to introduce all modern im- 
provements in the briefest possible time. 
Though still prospective in many of its de- 
tails, this grand educational idea is an inspi- 
ration to the Nation. Ardent and enthusi- 
astic, perhaps the Japanese consider less the 
obstacles to be overcome than the advanta- 
ges to follow the introduction of such 4 
system of universal education. 

The new measures must of course meet 
opposition. Conservatives are still found 
who deprecate foreign influence and recount 
with all the force of glaring facts the many 
wrongs already suffered from Europe and 
America. They glorify the past and de- 
nounce the ills unknown in the good old 
days of isolation, and foremost among these 
wrongs in the honest judgment of all Japs 
nese, and indeed of all honest minds conver- 
sant with the facts, is the United States 
indemnity outrage. But in the face of 
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manifold spoliations from abroad and diffi- 
culties at home, a new era has opened for 
Japan,—the noblest in all ber long history, 
and, indeed, this revolution is the most 
remarkable that ever occurred in the world 
in the same limits of time. As an act of 


justice and an expression of national sympa- 


thy, and what is still rarer, an illustration of 
national conscience, the return of the indem- 
nily (exacted from Japan by the United 
States government for the offences of the 
rebel Daimio of Chosin), would exert a 
moral influence of greater value than the 
money refunded, removing existing preju- 
dice and increasing American influence and 
commerce ; for England, France and Hol- 
land are involved in the same wrong, in 
which England was indeed the prime mover. 
No nation ever more needed or merited the 
sympathy and encouragement of the world 
than Japan in the present crisis of her affairs. 
Never in all our history have we bad the 
opportunity of aiding so easily in the regen- 
eration of a great nation. This plain duty, 
or rather this privilege, we cannot afford to 
neglect. 


For Friends’ Review. 
HASTY TEMPER. 

An intelligent Irishman, after attending 
to the business matter which bad called him 
to my office, said, in referring to the displays 
of fierce temper frequently manifested by 
drivers of horse-cars: ‘‘How foolish it 
sounds when we hear a driver crying out to 
some one ahead of him on the track, ‘Get 
out of the way there or [’ll mash your team 
to pieces!’ or some similar violent remark ; 
whereas, if he would mildly say, ‘Neighbor! 
just turn a little to one side, if you please,’ 
or, ‘My good fellow, I’m in a bit of a burry, 
please let me pass,’ how much more effectual 
would be his words, and with how much 
less friction would the end be attained.” 
There is much truth in this observation, 
which might be profitably pondered by many 
who, less hardly worked than the car 
drivers (who must serve fifteen to eighteen 
hours per day), place too little restraint upon 
their naturally hasty tempers. 

It was, I think, only the day previous to 
my listening to the above remark, that, 
Whilst riding in a horse car, 1 noticed a 
middle-aged man seating himself beside an 
older person, who, riding sideways on the 
Seat, occupied the space which might prop- 
erly be claimed by two or three passengers. 
The middle-aged man bad a valise, and the 
fact of his placing it beside him, obliged 
him to sit quite close to the other. ‘The 
latter thereupon made an ill-natured remark, 
and, refusing to hear any explanation, fumed, 


fretted and snarled at the disturber of his 
comfort as though he had determined to 
bring the matter to blows. This was avoided, 
however, by the man with the valise moving 
to an unoccupied corner of the car. 

Unsubdued by grace, I thought, how may 
the passing years, instead of rounding off or 
removing the asperities of one's disposition, 
bring them continually into greater promi- 
nence! And, on the other hand, what 
humiliation and shame is the portion of him 
who, having chosen the better part, gives 
way in an unguarded moment to an infirmity 
of temper! Wondering at a weakness that 
he had thought well-nigh subdued, grieved 
lest the display of it should prove a stumb- 
ling block to another, he seeks forgiveness 
for his sin, and ardently desires that he may 
be preserved from its committal in the future. 

I remember the circumstance of an elderly 
gentleman angrily refusing, upon the spur 
of the moment, to settle a business mat- 
ter as presented to him by one much his 
junior in years; but the latter, having after- 
ward by letter calmly and kindly explained 
the case, and also tendered a concession not 
really required of him, the matter was 
quickly adjusted. The older man came to 
the house of the other, declaring with con- 
siderable emotion, that he was prepared to 
settle the matter as originally proposed.. 
Thereafter, what had been a mere acquaint- 
anceship between the two, developed into 
real friendsbip. 

As exemplifying this subject in its national 
aspect, one of the most instructive instances. 
which has ever come to the notice of the 
writer occurred in connection with the now 
noted Midlothian speech of W. E. Gladstone, 
pronounced a little before the latter’s eleva- 
tion to the exalted position of Premier of 
England. Convinced that he had been too 
hasty, or had acted upon mis-information, in 
attributing, in his speech, inimical designs 
to Austria, immediately upon his election he 
sent word to the representative of England, 
at Vienna, requesting him to assure the 
Austrian government that be felt himself in 
the wrong, and desired that the error might 
be overlooked. Such a straightforward con- 
fession, although exasperating to many of 
the British people, and declared by the press 
to be an instance of craven submission un- 
paralleled in the annals of their country’s 
diplomacy, was nevertheless, the only true, 
Christian course to take, and evinced a de- 
gree of that heroism of which the rulers of 
all nations continue, to their and their coun- 
try’s loss, to be lamentably deficient. A 
similar rectification of mistakes on the part 
of erring statesmen generally, would, I be- 
lieve, eventuate in the prevention of all wars, 

J. W. L 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. be really the greatest pinch. The prospects 
of the crops are in many parts of Ireland 
good, but of course they will not be gathered 
yet awhile. The regular relief given by the 
two Irish funds is now much diminished, 
owing to their being nearly exhausted, go 
that the weekly allowances of meal, which 
had been sustaining a large number of per. 
sons, (it was stated) at a cost of a penny or 
two cents a day each, are in many cases 
stopped. Famine fever, or (which is much 
the same thing) typhus fever, has broken out 
in some parts. Our own fund has only £500 
in band, and this is likely soon to be all 
spent. 

We shall all rejoice when this visitation 
of suffering in Ireland is over. The govern. 
ment are doing their part; by extensive re. 
lief works affording employment and wages 
to the men, and by granting large loans, (for 
which the surplus from the revenues of the 
disestablished church of Ireland is partly 
used), to landowners and guardians of the 
poor, at one per cent interest, the payment 
of which is deferred. The harvest promises 
to be a fair one; if the potatoes and wheat 
turn out well, the immediate stress of hard- 
ship will be over, and there will only be the 
permanent condition to think of. The hand 
to mouth life of the peasants in the west of 
Ireland, in their tiny cabins or holes in the 
peat bogs, unable at the best of times to eke 
out a subsistence from the plot of rocky soil 
on which they live, compelled to seek labor 
abroad for a few months in the year, is one 
ealling for the earnest attention of statesmen 
and philanthropists. 

Brief mention was made of several Minis- 
ters traveling: Eliza Watson and M. E. 
Beck in Norway, where also J. F. Hansen 
has arrived, after a short stay in Sweden. 
Isaac Sharp wrote from Madagascar on 16th 
of Fourth month, he could fix no time yet 
for starting on bis Australian voyage. 

At London Quarterly Meeting, Seventh 
month 6th, the usual annual report was 
made of the examination held at the school 
lately moved to Saffron Walden, in Essex. 
This is the largest Friends’ school in the 
south of England; originally set up in Lon- 
don, it moved out to Croydon, and after 






































The opium question again claimed much 
of the time of the Meeting for Sufferings on 
the 2d inst. The deputation to the Govern- 
ment from the Yearly Meeting to protest 
against the continuance of the traffic, reported 
that they had’ fulfilled their service, having 
had an interview with the Secretary for 
India on the 4th of Sixth month. The meet: 
ing then deliberated whether any further 
action on our part is called for. The ignor- 
ance of the public on the subject was pointed 
out, and the need that we should not cease 
to impress upon our fellow Christians the 
moral iniquity of England’s share in the 
opium trade. The great difficulty is, of 
course, the financial one, and it was said 
that England could not propose to throw the 
entire burden of the loss, which the re- 
linquishment of the opium monopoly would 
inevitably entail, upon India. The poor 
“ryots” of India are already laden with 
heavy burdens of taxation, almost more than 
they can bear. In any scheme for stopping 
the traffic, England must bear part at least 
of the loss. The present stringent condition 
of Indian finance makes it quite improbable 
that anything will be done at present, and 
this induces some to think that we have 
made a mistake in bringing forward the sub- 
ject now; on the otber hand, our action bas 
certainly helped to draw public attention to 
the question, and we may hope that when 
the consciences of many more have been 
aroused, our country may yet do its duty. 

So many political and commercial con- 
siderations are bound up with this matter of 
the opium traffic, that it is needfal for us as 
a Society, to keep simply to the religious 
ground. Just as we have a testimony to 
peace, but our Society does not feel called 
upon to go into details, and advise for in- 
stance, how to get rid of standing armies, so 
in other questions we have, I think, only to 
bear our unflinching testimony to the true 
principles which are involved, and leave the 
working out of these in detail to those who 
are concerned. A committee was set apart 
to consider what is our duty in this matter, 
and to submit any proposals to a future 
meeting. Many felt that an address to pro-| many years there, it has removed to its pres 
fessing Christians of all denominations would | ent site, at some distance from the metropo- 
be timely and useful, and it is probable that|lis. The accommodation is enlarged, afford- 
this will be issued. ing room for one hundred and fifty children ; 

A sum of £2500 has been received so far | the situation is bealthy, in the midst of opet 
by the Committee on the Jrish distress, from | picturesque country; the ground bas been 
which grants to the amount of £1900 have| presented by Friends of Saffron Walden. 
been made. The Committee meets every|The building bas been erected during the 


two weeks or oftener, and the applications | past year, and is believed to be well adapted . 
for its use, being replete with all necessary 
arrangements and appliances for school life. 
The examination held last month was largely 


for help continue quite as numerous as before. 
It is thought by those best informed, that in 
this month and the beginning of next, will 
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attended by Friends from the Associated 
Quarterly Meetings to which the school be- 
longs; it was satisfactory in affording a 
favorable idea of the progress of the scholars. 
The question arose in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing as to the teaching of Friends’ principles 
in these Society schools. At the annual 
general meeting which bas just taken place 
at Ackworth school, one or more papers were 
set, requiring written answers to such ques- 
tions as these: ‘“‘In what points do we as a 
Society agree with other Christian denomi- 
nations?’ ‘‘ What are the grounds of our 
belief as to baptism,” etc., and it is stated 
that the answers elicited from the scholars 
were very interesting and satisfactory; they 
gave in their own words, (not in old fash- 
ioned phraseology) clear replies to the ques- 
tions, and showed that they had been fully 
instructed in these subjects. As these 
schools are distinctly Friends’ schools, 
founded and partly maintained by the funds 
of the Society, it is certainly right that it 
should be a primary object to teach the 
children the simple principles of the religion 
we profess, in order thatif possible, they may 
become useful members of our Society in the 
future. There is, however, the need of 
caution, lest matters of religious principle 
should be looked on as task work, and 
studied too much with the mind and too 
little with the heart. 
London, Seventh mo. 8th. 


For Friends’ Review. 


CHRIST, THE SEED AND THE LIGHT. 


Thomas Kimber’s valuable essay on the 
“True Christian Theology of the Early 
Friends,” has suggested the following con- 
siderations : 

Kvery age has its own special spiritual 
wants, and it is desirable that all branches 
of the church militant should continually 
seek for such interpretation of Christian 
truth as will best meet those wauts. But 
in addition to the changing phases of tem- 
poral doctrine, there are eternal, underlying 
and unchanging principles which the early 
Friends rightly regarded as fundamental, 
and for which they could find no phraseolo- 
gy more fitting than the words of Divine 
revelation. 

When they spoke of Christ as the Seed, 
(Gen. iii. 15; Gal. iii. 16-19; 1 Pet. i.23), and the 
Light, (Jobn i.9-13; viii.12), they expressed 
spiritual truths that were never more needed 
than at the present day. Their views have 
been sometimes wofully perverted, but the 
same thing may be said of all important 
teaching, even of the Gospel itself. The 
possibility of misunderstanding is a neces- 
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sary consequence of the imperfection of lan- 
guage, but this should not deter us from 
using language to the best of our ability, 
for the purpose of conveying truth. George 
Fox, in his controversies with the Ranters, 
and other Friends in various writings and 
debates, successfully repudiated all charges 
of unsoundness, and they showed their wis- 
dom by confining themselves to scriptural 
language, for conveying the truths which are 
most important and most mysterious, so 
that all attacks which might be made upon 
their expressions would be really attacks 
upon the Bible. 

The cause of truth can be best promoted 
not by repelling others, but by finding how 
many we can induce to co-operate with us; 
not by suspecting our brethren and charging 
them with heresies which they have explic- 
itly disclaimed, but by seeking to supple- 
ment our owa knowledge by the clearer rev- 
elations which have been made to them. 

P. E. C. 


THe American Philological Association 
has just closed its annual meeting at Phila- 
delphia, whereupon the Ledger writes: 

The spelling reformers neglected one thing 
in their late Convention. They have got to 
provide just heow this nation is to pronounce 
‘‘keow,” whether the Yankee’s “bowit” is . 
to run down the Philadelphia bote, and 
whether it is a bawskit or a basskut 
that we take to markut or to markit. The 
New England Mariars and Lydiars will in- 
sist on readine and cookine beine done ac- 
cordine to their ideas as teachahs—and the 
Philadelphia Seusuns and Catharuns will 
still struggull to make their scholurs call a 
dawg adogh. The survival of the fittest in 
pronunciation is not yet—nor will be until 
all the children are taught to read phoneti- 
cally by deaf mutes When we get to that 
happy climax it will have been settled that 
somebody—some March or Whitney of the 
fature—will pick up all the dropped “ g’s” 
of the New Englander and drag up the 
Philadelphia ‘‘1’s” and “r’s” from the en- 
trenchment down the throat to the tip of the 
tongue, where the English put them. But 
befo’ this the do’ must be shut in the Soweth 
on the rich oiliness of the African-Saxon 
talked there. It is useless to refoam the 
spelling of the nation unti! it agrees to pro- 
nounce the hull of its wubds alike, as chil- 
dren of one haiowsebold shood. 


Ir The 


is a very common blunder, 
St. James Gazette says, to suppose that 
the work of a teacher in an elementary 


school is necessarily dull. 
upon the teacher himself. 


That depends 
If he will work 
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with fine intelligence and spirit he will not 
only vivify the dry bones of the text book 
for his pupils, but find himself a keen plea- 
sure in the awakening of their curiosity and 
pertinacity. It can’t too often be repeated 
that the true teacher must be born to his 
work; there is something more then, in his 


mind and heart, than the mere earning of a 
livelihood. 


LuTHER.—The man who re-created the 
German language—lI hardly think the ex- 
pression too strong—was Martin Luther. 
It was his fortune and that of the world that 
he was so equally great in many directions 
—as a personal character, as a man of action, 
as a teacher and preacher, and finally, as an 
author.— Bayard Taylor. 


Two female colleges are to be opened in 
Italy ; one in Rome, the other in Florence. 


THrrTy men have been dropped from the 


Sophomore class at Harvard for poor scholar- 
sbip. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 31,1880. 











THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 














“AND yet, I must not fail again to mention 
the fact—however paradoxical and inconsistent 
I may appear to my readers—that every one does, 
in some sense, receive the Spirit, and is, in some 
sense, made holy at the time of his conversion. 
Whosoever receives the Son, hath the Father 
and the Spirit also. No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Spirit. ‘If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ he is mone of 
His,’ And whosoever has been forgiven, or 
justified—as has been remarked elsewhere—de- 
gins to be holy. But this reception of the Holy 
Spirit, which is in connection with conversion, is 
not all that baptism and filling of the Spirit, to 
which believers are called. And this partial cleans- 
ing which occurs at conversion, is only the begin- 
ning of what is consummated when, by Christ's 
baptism, the believer is sanctified wholly.” Thus 
writes our dear friend, Dr. Clark, in his work on 
“The Offices of the Holy Spirit,” and herein he 
is in unison with Scripture teaching and the doc- 
trines of Friends. But what is thus referred to 
incidentally, deserves great prominence in doc- 
trinal teaching, as it received in that of the 
apostles. 

Since the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on the church at Pentecost, all who through 
the gracious work of the Spirit are brought 
to repentante and saving faith in the Lord 
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Jesus, not only receive remission of sins, 
but receive “the gift of the Holy Spirit,” the 
promise being unto ‘all, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.’’ Such persons are 
then “baptized by the one Spirit into the one 
body.” They have received, in measure, the 
baptism of the Lord Jesus. But all who are re. 
generate also need to be fx//y brought under the 
direction and sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit ; to dedicate and consecrate all to Christ, 
and yield themselves fully to His baptism with 
the Spirit and with fire. There is required sub- 
mission, faith, abiding under His refining, and 
obedience to all His known will. This will lead 
to being “‘ filled with the Spirit,”’ and being sane. 
tified wholly. 

And at all times the Christian must watchfully 
abide in Christ, deny self, learn of Him, keep 
under the controlling power of His Spirit, not 
grieving Him, but accepting His direction. Thus 
he overcomes sin in the power of Christ, and 
walks in the Spirit in a holy, obedient life, ever 
growing in grace, “perfecting holiness,” and “in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God.” 





—$¢e— 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 








As a part of the report of Canada Yearly 
Meeting miscarried in the mail, it may be added 


to the account given two weeks since that 


Howard Nicholson was appointed Clerk this 


year. The ministers from other Yearly Meetings 
were Rebecca Collins and Mary Ann Potter, of 
New York; Amos M. Kenworthy, Ann Guise, 
Joseph and Rhoda Blackledge, of Indiana. It 
was decided that the next Yearly Meeting be 
held at Norwich. 


The devotional meetings in the morning of 


each day, the meeting on First-day, and those 
for Ministers and Elders are reported as being 
seasons of great favor. At the former many are 
said to have found a comforting assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and of a new birth unto 
righteousness through surrender to Christ and 
faith in His propitiation. Also that others with 
much earnestness more fully dedicated them- 
selves to Him and to His service. 


May the fruit of these occasions appear in 


steadfast obedience, in a walk in the Spirit in 
the newness of life, in a growth in patience, 
wisdom and sound understanding in the things 
of God, so that He may be truly glorified. 


oo ATARI es mS mn 








MARRIED. 
SMITH—SAWYER.—On the 3oth of Sixth mo., 


by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, in North Weare, N. H., James F. Smith, of 


Matewan, N. J., to Ellen R. Sawyer, of the former 
place. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue American Baptist Missionary Union will 

in mission work in Liberia this year, with 

the object of establishing ultimately a mission in 
the interior. 


AT THE late Methodist Episcopal Conference 
women were made eligible to the positions of 
superintendents of Bible Schools, and class 
leaders. 


Now that the Bible has been translated into 
Japanese, the hold of Christianity on that people 
will scarcely ever be broken. Even should the 
foreign Christians be expelled, as they were 
three centuries ago, the nation would have the 
Bible to keep alive knowledge of Gospel truth, 
and sustain their Christian faith. It is a moder- 
ate estimate that 100,000 portions of the Japa- 
nese New Testament were sold prior to First- 
month, 1880, 


In ALL Africa and Madagascar, says the /n- 


dependent, the Roman Catholics are estimated | 
to have 628,000 adherents, as follows: in Mada- 
gascar, 20,000; in Egypt, Tripoli and Tunis, 
46,000; in Abyssinia and the Gallas, 10,000; in the 
French possessions (Algeria, Senegambia, &c.), 
370,000 ; in the British Possession, 182,000. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
LEsson 6. Eighth month 8th, 1880. 
ABRAM AND LOT. Genesis xiii. 8. 


GoLpEN Text.—‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee.”—Genesis xiii. 8. 


When Pharaoh, King of Egypt, sent Abram 
away with Sarai his wife, Abram brought from 
Egypt to Palestine a large amount of cattle, silver 
and gold. Probably some of this had been given 
on his wife’s account. (See chap. xii. 16.) In this 
we see the high character of Pharaoh. There had 
been many temptations to Abram in Egypt. The 
richness of the land and its high cultivation, the 
arrangements for irrigation and the periodical 
overflow of the Nile, were strong inducements to 
any man to take up his abode there. But it was 
not consistent with the calling of Abram that he 
should stay there, amid temptations to idolatry 
and worldliness, It is probable that he had had 
no home there ; for Pharaoh’s words would con- 
vey the idea that he had placed Sarai in his 
harem, although the time taken for purification 
would probably be twelve months, and no mar- 
riage had been consummated. 


THE LESSON. 


_ Chapter xiii. 1. Abram went up out of Egypt 
into the south part of Palestine first. Lot appears 
never to have left him, whether he sojourned in 
ert or moved from place to place in Pales- 

2. Rich in cattle, silver and gold. The differ- 
ent possessions of Abram are here placed in their 
relative value, for according to most commenta- 
tors silver was considered as more valuable at 
that time in Egypt than gold. He had now the 
trial of worldly prosperity. 

3. He went on his journeys from station to 
station; perhaps to the spots where he had 


camped before. Abram naturally came back to 
the place where he had made his home for a 
time at Bethel. He may have felt a special need 
to renew his allegiance to God, and engage in 
His worship, after the stay in Egypt. 

4. Unto the place of the altar. The altar which 
he had built when there before, was again used 
to perform sacrifice, for no man would call on 
the name of the Lord and not offer some gift. 
The best of all is the offer of the whole heart. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh verses describe 
the cause of the difficulty between the herdmen 
of Abram and Lot. The land was just recover- 
ing from drought, and the herbage would be 
;scant. It is very probable that the inhabitants 
of the land, the Canaanite and the Perizzite, had 
also flocks and herds; which made the pasturage 
more scant. Men would have the same diffi- 
culty now if their stock should be pastured on 


‘uncultivated lands held in common. 


| The name Perizzite means villagers or rustics, 
| Little is known of this people. 

8. Abram’s words to Lot manifest the inner 
life of the man. 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee. Here wasa noble unselfishness and love 
of peace. And between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men, for we be brethren. We are brothers, on an 
equality. Abram advances no superior claim. 
We have few of Abram's discourses in the Bible, 
but this is perfect, as practical to-day as when it 
was spoken, thirty-eight hundred years ago. 

g. 1s not the whole land before thee? Even 
though it had been promised to his own seed as 
an inheritance, Abram does not withhold any 
part of it. 

Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me. His 
love for Lot was not one whit less, but peace 
was to be desired above all; separation had al- 
ways been required of him. 

If thou wilt take the left hand I will go to 
the right, or if thou depart to the right, I will 
go to the left. No more generous words could be 
uttered Such a disposition would end all dis- 
putes, if it prevailed. 

10. And Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all 
the plain of Fordan that it was well watered 
everywhere. Lot looked over the country. To 
the east was the range of hills sloping to the 
west, forming with the precipitous eastern slope 
the deep valley of the Jordan; in the far distance 
was the arid desert of Arabia. The valley of 
the Jordan at that time, before the Dead Sea was 
formed, was probably a continuation of the same 
rich country that was seen to the east, where a 
dense growth of forest almost concealed the 
rapidly flowing river, unless at the time when it 
overflowed its banks. 

If Lot looked southward he would see the 
mountains on which in future years Jerusalem 
was to be built. Southwest they had suffered 
from drouth, and had been driven into Egypt; 
westward there was no water till the ocean was 
reached, and northward they had found no 
finely watered soil. So that Lot, only intent on 
finding the best location, fixed on that portion 
on which the judgment of God was so soon to 
fall. The character of the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah was undoubtedly weil known to Lot; 
but that in his estimation would be far more than 
counterbalanced by the beautiful and well- 
watered condition of the country. Zoar was situ- 
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ated on the southern extremity of that rich 
basin. 

11. Then Lot chose him all the plain of For- 
dan. He selected all the well watered land, 
leaving his uncle the mountain and table land. 
All that he had to do now, was to journey by 
slow stages to that beautiful country, feeding his 
flocks in the rich valley. 

12, Abram appears to have retained his no- 
madic life. Lot probably found it more conve- 
nient to live neara city, and on this account 
pitched his tent towards Sodom. 

13. The rich soil and tropical heat of the Jor- 
dan valley seem to have fostered the sensual 
vices of the Canaanites of Sodom and her sister 
cities. Their wickedness did not prevent Lot 
from settling there. Often our environments are 
of our own choosing, and we must expect to 
suffer the consequences. The man found in 
bad company may suffer with the guilty, and 
generally does so, not only in reputation but in 
various other ways. 

14. Abram had come back fiom Egypt chas- 
tened and taught by temptation. He had re- 
newed his trust by worship and sacrifice; he 


had chosen peace rather than gain, in parting with | 


Lot, and now God renews His promise of pos- 
session of the land of Canaan. The language 
is very definite: “ Look every way as far as thou 


canst see, northward, southward, eastward and | 


westward,” all should belong to his posterity. 
This was fulfilled under Sclomon’s reign. 


15. To him it should be given and to his seed | 


Sorever ; fulfilled in its widest sense in Christ. 
16. Neither does the promise stop here; no 
greater blessing could, in the estimation of 
Abram, be given than children, so that his name 
might be perpetuated. On this account the words 
of Bildad to Job were so severe when he says 
that (chapter xviii.) he shall have no name; he 
shall neither have son nor nephew. 


using as an illustration a very strong expression. 

17. Abram was to walk through the length 
and breadth of it; all was to be his. Asa father 
might not only show a fine farm to his son, but 
ask him to go over it, that all of it should be his. 

18. When Abram came back to Mamre, in 
Hebron, he again builded an altar unto the Lord. 
Worship and sacrifice were still his desire. The 
wonderful promise undoubtedly filled his heart 
with gratitude to God, and everything that he 
had would be willingly offered thereon if he be- 
lieved that the Lord called for such a sacrifice 
at his hands. 

This lesson inculcates the very essence of the 
doctrine of peace as taught in our Society. When 
the desire to accumulate wealth in any way is 
allowed to override our moral obligations as 
Christians, the first step towards a warlike spirit 
is engendered ; lust is undue desire, and wars 
come of lusts. If those who are oppressed or 
unjustly treated or defrauded meekly submit, 
there is no appearance of strife. How contrary 
to the spirit of Christ is oppression or injustice! 
Where it appears in the church it is made 
weak, for such acts cannot be hidden, and 


those who are watching professing Christians | 


are thereby made to stumble. The responsibil- 
ity, according to the words of our Lord, rests on 


him who caused the offence, and made another | secret of eloquence which these persons 
stumble. 





Oe hw 


So God | 
promised an abundant posterity to Abraham, | 
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Lot might be a good man, and might vex his 
soul on account of the evil around him, but 
selfishness and greediness would not be com. 
patible with that spirit which would prompt firm 
faith in God, separation from evil and self-denial, 
and lead away from the gratification of appetites 
to seek the welfare of another. 

Abram and Lot illustrate the difference be. 
tween a low and a high degree of faith and faith. 
fulness; and their after history is recorded for 
our instruction, so that we may see the effect of 
different courses of action. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 








FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION. 


MATAMOROS, MEXICO, Seventh mo. 5th, 1880, 

I had intended to have given thee an ac. 
count of the openiag of our meetings in the 
new house, but there has been such a rush 
of unexpected hindrances that I have been 
kept from doing so. 

The first meeting was held on the 16th of 
Fifth month, with an attendance of about 
350 persons, which would have been doubled 
but for the torrents of rain which fell at brief 
‘intervals during the day. The gospel was 
preached with power, and we trust that not 
a few were persuaded that the doctrines they 
heard were testified to by the voice of the 
Spirit in their own hearts. 

On Fifth-day night following the house 
was again crowded, as quite a number of 
the wealthier citizens who had been hin- 
dered by the rain on the previous day had 
now an opportunity to attend. The preach- 
ing of L. Mascorro was very persuasive and 
left a deep impression upon the hearers. 

His labors have been wonderfully blessed 
for the last two months, and in the absence 
of the Presbyterian missionaries he has kept 
up the meeting in their house in the south 
part of the city. [t is not his literary ability, 
nor grammatical precision, of both which 
he has an abundant share, but that pro- 
found conviction and an unction from on 
high which reaches so many hearts. Per- 
haps noue were more surprised on hearing 
him speak than some Americans who came 
over from Brownsville to attend the open- 
ing meeting. One man who had heard all 
the ablest speakers both in English and 
Spanish, Protestant ministers and Catholic 
priests, said that he had never felt like at- 
tending services every night until be heard 
those penetrating appeals from a pure Mexi- 
can. 

Another foreign lecturer who met him4 
'few times said: ‘“ His command of language 
is truly astonishing.” There is, however, & 
have 
overlooked, that earnest persuasion and the 
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heavenly gift which alone can reach with 
efficacy the hearts unused to-gospel sounds. 

Our friend is, however, only twenty-three 
years of age, small of stature, his features 
are of the old Aztec type, not one drop of 
Spanish blood appears to run in his veins; 
his large black eyes and raven hair make 
one almdst forget the darkness of his skin. 
He is loved by all who have made his ac- 
quaintance. 

On the following First-day a cloud rested 
upon our meeting by the intelligence of the 
sudden illness of Martina, wife of Agustin 
Gonzales, one of our ablest native laborers 
in the care and oversight of the flock. She 
had but a few months before experienced 
victory over the many opposing elements, 
and had openly declared her faith in Christ 
and had joined our Society. 

Her sudden and violent illness, accom- 
panied with mental ruin, has been a great 
affliction to our flock, and has drawn our 
native laborers from other services to assist 
in caring for ber. 

It was at first feared that she had been 
poisoned by some fanatical neighbors, but 
there were other causes which may have 
been quite sufficient. She certainly knew 
what efforts were being put forth to try to 
draw a young convert from the faith and to 


prevent the celebration of a marriage which 


was soon to take place in our meeting. In 
one of the sudden climatic changes her sister 
had been attacked with lock-jaw and lay in| 
imminent peril when she was attacked, and 
died soon afterwards. 

The marriage before noted took place soon 
afterwards, and we were ignorant of the un- 
yielding opposition of the relatives of the 
bride to its being verified in our meeting, she 
herself being willing and desirous to have it 
solemnized in our meeting. The groom was 
so severely threatened by the relatives of the 
bride, that he found his life in great danger, 
and expected hastily to leave the city, but at 
present he is still Lere, but does not dare 
to attend meetings nor be seen with his 
brethren. 

The bealth of our dear sister Angela A. 
de Mascorro, which has been very poor for 
over a year, became so alarming that the 
physician advised a basty flight to the moun- 
tains, and she accordingly accompanies her 
husband to Victoria and thence to the little 
village of Gomez Farios, which is about | 


'ye faint not.” 





3000 feet above the level of the sea 
She has been a useful laborer both in the | 
Bible-school and in pastoral visiting, reading | 





the Bible to the sick, and praying with 
them; and in religious gatherings of a social 
nature she has been a diligent laborer both 
in counsel and in ‘prayer. | 


We hope that the present journey may be 
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blessed to the restoration of her health as 
well as to the ingathering of souls. 

Our friend, Wm. A. Walls, well-known to 
Friends of Pelham Quarter, Ontario, reached 
Matamoros on the 4th instant just in time to 
take part in the meeting held on the parting 
of our fellow-laborers for their Southern 
tour. He stopped for three months in the 
ranch of a member amoung Friends near 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and so faithfully de- 
voted himself to the study of Spanish, that 
he was able to converse slowly witb our 
Mexican Friends in their own language, and 
to read with considerable readiness. Though 
coming as an emigrant, recommended by 
Friends at Norwich to those whom he 
might meet, he desired thus to visit the 
work in which he believed himself called to 
participate, before taking any step to decide 
whether he would become a permanent fel- 
low-laborer in this field. 

We have been cheered together, and trust 
the visit was in the wise ordering of our 
Heavenly Father. ‘Truly thy friend, 


SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 


QUAPAW AGENCY. 


Asa C. Tuttle writes from the Quapaw 
Agency, Seventh mo. Ist, 1880:—That the 
various Indian schools closed for vacation 
Sixth month 30th. This would be an advan- 
tage by the rest and change to some of the 
pupils, but to some, especially orphans, the 
absence from the care and drill of the school 
would be a loss. The Department had been 
asked to continue the Modoc school without 
intermission, but this had not been granted. 

At the Wyandott school the exhibition 
had shown to the parents and patrons that 
the training of Dr. Kirk and his assistants 
had been very successful. 

He adds: We may say thatin our immediate 


field of labor we have been gathering richly 


the fruits of our toil, proving the promise of 
Scripture, “Ye shall reap in due season if 
The prejudices of sectarian- 
ism and of superstitious notions have won- 
derfully yielded, yet many are as children 


‘needing much milk before being able for 


strong meat. 
Colonel Dyer, of Baxter Springs, recently 


chief clerk, has been appointed Agent, which 


it is thought will tend to the quiet of the 
Indians and the firmer administration of the 


| affairs of the Agency. 


“The union meetings which we keep up 
from week to week have been greatly instru- 
mental in begetting a more social feeling 
among the tribes, and encourage the interest 
in religion and the reforms which grow out of 
it. We have never been so free from intoxica- 
tion among the Indians as now. Between 
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300 and 400 have signed the pledge of total 


abstinence. This has even proved the in- 
itiatory step to a more strict observance of 
the Sabbath, and the attendance of our meet- 
ings for religious instruction. Meetings are 
appointed on First-days for the coming two 
weeks thatthe vacation may not be lost to 
the children and people. We hope and trust 
that God’s blessing will attend them, so that 
a@ continued growth in grace and in the 


knowledge of the truth may be the happy 
result.” 





Unper date of Seventh mo. 8th, 1880, 
Jeremiah Hubbard writes from Tebama, 
Kansas, of a visit among the Ottawas, where 
he found the little meeting kept up every 
Fourth day afternoon, beside First-days. 
The evening meeting was well attended, the 
house being filled, and the members in good 
earnest in their Christian duties. Those 
received some months ago are well satisfied, 
and faithful, and the Lord’s presence was 
graciously manifested at the meetings. They 
appear to be hearty in their acceptance of 
practical, spiritual Christianity. 





FRANKLIN ELLiort writes Seventh month 
Tth, that three more Pottawatomie Indians 
have joined the little meeting, making six 
in all. The meetings are largely attended 
by the people, and much intelligent interest 
in the truths of the gospel and the question 
of personal salvation continues. 





WE are encouraged and strengthened here 
at Chehalem, Oregon. ‘The prospect is now 
fair for a large settlement of Friends at this 
place; aud that we shall soon have a suit- 
able house to hold meeting in. Our treasu- 
rer has already received by draft $180 from 
Elwood C. Siler, our agent in Indiana, And 
we have received some funds sent directly 
tous. We hope that the remainder, which 
we yet lack, will be sent to us. 

We have had a visit lately from our 
friends Jared Binford and Amos Hill, of In- 
diana, whose example and religious labors 
amongst us for nearly one month, we 
esteemed as help sent as by the Head of 
the Church. We hope Friends everywhere 
will think of us as a mission. 

Friends are moving to this settlement 
from many places. 

We could not very well raise the funds 
to build a meeting-house, such as we were 
likely to need soon, without help, or we 
would not have asked it. Some of us who 


have given much time and means from the 
little we had to help get some meetings of 
Friends settled on this coast, are very glad 
that Friends east of us are so favorable to 
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us. Friends at Adrian, Michigan, have sent 
us $39. Honey, Creek, Iowa, has contributed 
well to this mission by sending some money 
toward a meeting-house, and enough of itg 
members to commence to hold a Monthly 
Meeting, especially so soon after settling a 
Monthly Meeting at San Jose, California, 

At the last Monthly Meeting we received 
nine members by certificate and one by re- 
quest. Twelve members came the week 
before whose certificates have not arrived 
yet. Many now settle convenient to our 
meeting-house site. There are already about 
150 members within three miles of it. 

The lumber is being hauled to the place, 
and the workmen expect to commence work 
on the house next week. 

WILLIAM Hopson, 

Correspondent for Chehalem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Oregon. 





JOHN BRIGHT ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 





The annual public debate of the Univer- 
sity College Debating Society, London, was 
held on the 3d of Sixth mo., and Jobn 
Bright, M. P., occupied the chair. The 
large hall of the College was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. The subject of de- 
bate was “Capital Punishment.” John 
Bright in taking the chair, made some pleas- 
ant remarks about school days, and, as 
reported in the London Standard, said: 


‘But another reason why I consented to come 
here was that I have had from my youth upa 
very strong interest in the question that is to be 
discussed to-night—almost greater than in any 
other public, or what may be called partly a 
political question. It has always seemed to me 
that the infliction of capital punishment was a 
policy as unchristian as it seemed to me un- 
philosophical, a policy that was likely to fail; 
and, as far as I have been able to judge from 
the experience of other countries and of this, it 
is a policy that has entirely failed. It seemed to 
me that to teach people the sacredness of human 
life—which is, after all, the great safeguard of 
human life—there could be no plan more opposed 
to the maintenance of that safeguard than the 
ordinary and frequent sacrifice of human life by 
the law; that if it is expected that individuals are 
to reverence human life, the country and its law 
should reverence it as much, and that the one 
will depend very much upon the other. I be- 
lieve that, however much law may deter and may 
make life safe, the reverence which is implanted 
in the mind in favor of humana life is infinitely 
more powerful as a safeguard than any, even the 
severest punishment the law can inflict; and 
when the punishment which the law inflicts is 
one which shows that human life may, under 
certain circumstances, be treated in a barbarous, 
a savage and degrading manner, that tends to 
undermine and upset the great reverence for 
human life which is among men, in all civilized 
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and Christian countries, the principal safeguard 
of it. That is the view I have held, and which I 
hold now; and the more I read and hear on this 
subject, the more am I convinced that the punish- 
ment of death has not, as a rule, been favorable 
to a reverence for and security to human life 
(hear, hear). Now in this country we have been 
very backward in this matter. We are at pres- 
ent more backward than any other civilized 
Christian country in the world. Many persons 
in this country, convicted offenders against the 
law, are put to death who, if convicted in any 
other country, would not be put to death; and 
that is a very serious and unpleasant thing to 
say and admission to make of our own country, 
which we would wish to be at least on a par with 
the very highest and most civilized countries of 
the globe. I am, therefore, very glad that in 
this meeting this subject is to be fairly and fully 
discussed, because I am speaking to many who, 
although students now, are to become something 
else at no distant date. The old and greyheaded 
are passing away, but the students of to-day will 
be the nation of to morrow. Whether it be in 
the department of commerce, of science or of 
law, or in moving the religious action of the 
country, or whether they are active in public or 
political affairs as statesmen, or to whatever 
branch they may turn, there are those in this 
room to-night who will twenty years hence prob- 
ably be taking an active and, I trust, an honor- 
able and useful part in promoting the interests 
of society and the nation. I am more glad than 
I can tell that you are to discuss this question, as 
I hope that you will make yourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with it, so that hereafter you may 
come to swell that public opinion which I doubt 
not will ere fong be formed, and which will ask 
Parliament—nay, which will compel Parliament 
—to adopt a milder code, and so at last bring 
our practice more in accordance with our princi- 
ples, and more in accordance with the practice of 
some dozen other civilized nations on the globe. 
If capital punishments are not necessary in many 
Aierican States, if they are not necessary in 
Italy, if they are not necessary in Portugal or 
Germany, if they are not necessary in Belgium 
and Holland, they cannot be necessary for us; 
and if human life is sufficiently guarded in those 
countries—and, so far as I know, there no com- 
plaint that it is not so guarded with the absence 
of this barbarous code,—there is nothing in the 
conditions of existence in this country which 
ought to make it impossible to abolish capital 
punishment here. With my strong interest, 
therefore, in this question, I could not resist the 
Invitation which was forwarded to me, and I can 
only tell you that I am extremely glad to be 
here.” 

An interesting and animated debate fol- 
lowed, which was opened by B. P. Newman, 
barrister at law, who moved that capital 
punishment should be abolished. 

At the close of the debate, Jobn Bright 
again spoke at, length. He referred to the 
very serious nature of this question, and 
urged that convictions of innocent men had 
taken place. He gave the instance of a man 
named Galley, who was on the point of being 
hanged, but was sent to New South Wales. 
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The present Lord Chief Justice of England 
had written a letter in which he stated his 
belief that the man wasinnocent. Yet he 
was for a time ip great peril of being banged, 
but was banished to New South Wales, and 
bas for almost forty years borne the stigma 
of crime. Two other cases were cited 
equally strong, where persons were in im- 
minent peril of execution, although their in- 
nocence was almost absolutely certain. 
Jobo Bright did not doubt that in the past 
many innocent persons had been executed. 

The law was uncertain in its execution. 

The repugnance of the public to executions 
had become so great in many places, that jur- 
ies were slow to convict for murder, and the 
authorities to enforce the penalty of capital 
punishment. ‘ What can be more remarka- 
ble than this, that you should have a punish- 
ment which is so outrageous that, in many 
cases, the authorities dare not inflict it.” 
He showed that this uncertainty of convic- 
tion and execution made the law far less 
deterrent than it otherwise would be. 

The punishment was sadly unequal, inas- 
much as it was inflicted for such varied de- 
grees of guilt, from what might be almost 
accidents up to the most deliberate and fiend- 
ish crime. 

“It any person will follow the criminal busi- 
ness of this country from assize to assize as I 
have done for many years, he will find that the 
stories are of the most terrible character, showing 
the terrible injustice done by our laws. It was 
only the other day that the same Judge who tried 
the Penge case, tried three men in Manchester 
for a gross offence to which I need not further 
refer than to say that they were sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude each, and the Judge ex- 
pressed an upinion that he felt that he ought to 
have given them twenty years each. What 
happened? Three other men were tried for the 
same offence, and the result of the second trial 
was not only to declare that the men first tried 
were innocent, but also to show that the crime 
had never been committed at all. And yet only 
a few years ago these were men who would have 
been sentenced to death and have been execu- 
ted, probably, within thirty-six hours of the 
sentence being passed. Therefore you may 
imagine what happened in those days, when 
prisoners had no counsel; you may imagine, 
though you cannot catalogue or number the un- 
fortunate men who had been convicted of crimes 
which they never committed, and who were 
consequently sacrificed under the barbarous code 
of a Christian country. 


The same arguments that are used now 
were used against abolishing capital pun- 
ishment for inferior crimes. 


“You have heard to-night the old arguments 
on the whole question. If you will go back fifty 
or one hundred years, so long as this question 
has ever been debated in Parliament, you will 
find exactly the same arguments have been 
used. They were used in favor of putting to 
death for forgery, for horse-stealing,for burglary, 
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for sheep-stealing, and for coining, and even 
stealing from a shop to the value of five shil- 
lings. 
mercy when, I believe, the amount for which cap- 
ital punishment was possible was raised to 
forty shillings. But all these arguments 
have been used, and although they have all 
been got rid of, yet every person feels his proper- 
ty quite as safe as when the law was so cruel and 
barbarous as I have described it to be. If you 
want a special instance of this, go to the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, a great State equal in 
population to each of several European king- 
doms. That State was founded by William 
Penn 200 years ago, and when he went to Penn- 


crime for which capital punishment might be in- 
flicted. What did William Penn do? When he 
had established a Parliament and Constitution in 
that country he swept away at once 199 of these, 
and he only retained one as a capital offence, 
not because he wished to retain it, or because he 
felt it necessary, but because it was thought that 
such a departure from the savagery of the 
mother country as the abolition of hanging for 
murder would not be tolerated by the monarch 
or the Home Government. Therefore, the crime 
of murder remained upon the capital code of 
Pennsylvania ; but if you go over the history of 
Pennsylvania for two hurdred years and com- 
pare it with the history of this country, you will 
see that while for these 199 crimes no one has 
suffered death there, in this country many hun- 
dreds, and I dare say thousands, have been 
hanged. Within the last hundred years Charles 


preaching the condemned sermon to twenty con- 
victs who had died penitent, said, “I expect 
twenty more to suffer next week.” That was 
within even one hundred years, in the lifetime of 
my father. That was the state of things going 
on in your midst in this City of London, and 
there were men of great authority, judges on the 
bench, bishops on their bench, any number of 
them, statesmen of great reputation whose 
mames are handed down in the history of the 
time, who, I dare say, are buried in Westminster 
Abbey, by whom this system was defended. In 
spite of them, it was subsequently altered, and 







































































to the state at which itnow is. I have no doubt 
whatever that the time will come when all the 
arguments in favor of capital punishment used 
in the House of Commons in the last debate will 
be looked upon as those arguments are now, and 
when it will be found that life and property are 
as secure as they had ever been, and that after 


all the gallows is an unseemly thing in this 
country ” 












































John Bright described an execution as 
now performed in England, characterizing 
it as “revolting,” and spoke of the hardening 
effect which familiarity with such scenes 
bad upon the officers, and even upon minis- 
ters, as admitted to him by a clergyman, 
an “ Ordinary of Newgate.” The first time 
it was so terrible to him, it made him ill, 
but after seeing eighteen or twenty, it was a 
mere ordinary affair which had no remarkable 
effect upon him whatever. 





















































It was supposed to be a great stretch of 


sylvania there were nearly 200 different kinds of 











Wesley, writing to Mr. Fletcher, and speaking of 


the law of capital punishment was brought down | 
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He closed by saying: 
‘‘T had hoped to live to see the time when 
the gallows would be no more an institution of 
England, and that what professes to be a Chris. 
tian nation, which spends so much in leadin 
other nations to Christ, will at least learn for them. 
selves the merciful religion of mankind. I hope 
the time will come when she shall be, in this 
matter, more consistent ; when men will believe 
there is more permanent good in mercy and 
tenderness to mankind than in the barbarism of 
a code such as ours,whick, in this respect, is more 
barbarous at this moment than the code of an 
other Christian nation in Europe or the world, 
I recollect speaking to one Home Secretary 
on the question of hanging a particular crimi- 
nal, and I said to him, “Is it not a fact that there is 
no Christian nation in the world but this in which it 
would be possible that that man should be put 
to death ?’” He made no answer. I beg you, 
young men, in your studies not to forget to study 
great moral questions like this, I would rather 
have a young man whose heart is right on a sub- 


ject of this kind than one whose head was 


stuffed with all the Latin and Greek which is now 
taught.” 

On the question being put to the vote the mo- 
tion in favor of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment was carried by a very large majority. 





THE SEA LOOKING LIKE A SNOW: 
COVERED FIELD. 


The phenomenon of a milky sea has been 
known to occur in certain parts, but has not 
been very thoroughly scrutinized. Some 
have considered the luminous appearance 
in question an electrical effect in thunder 
storms; others have attributed it to cadave- 
ric decomposition of marine animals and 
plants ; others to abundant spawn with fishes 
moving about in it. But the truth appears 
to be that it results from the immense ac- 
cumulation of animalcule capable of becom- 
ing phosphorescent, spontaneously or by frie- 
tion. Some interesting information on the 
subject (of an exact character) bas been 
lately published by Lieut. Pornain, of the 
French iron-clad L’Armide, which in Feb- 
ruary last met with a milky sea in the pas 
sage from Point de Galle to Aden. The 
nights of February 9, 12 and 13 were char- 
acterized by the phenomenon in all its splen- 
dor, the ship during this time traversing 600 
miles (1100 kilometres) in a mean latitude of 
12 degrees north, between the meridians of 
61 and 51 degrees east longitude. There was 
no thunder storm, the sky was elear, the 
moon was new, the barometer, thermometer 
and hygrometer were regular, and a gentle 
northeast monsvon was blowing. The tem- 
perature of the surface of the water was con- 
stant. : 

The sea was like a snow-covered field ins 
clear night, and all traces of undulations 
were lost sight of. The milky look was hard- 
ly disturbed by the motion of the ship and 
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working of the screw (which shows that the 
layer had considerable thickness). By day 
all disappeared, but the bue of the sea was 
somewhat altered. Looked at attentively 
over the sbip’s side at night the water was 
seen to contain an enormous number of 
luminous particles pressed close together, 
and more brilliant close to the side (where 
disturbed). Some 400 of these corpuscles 
(one or two centimeters long) could be 
counted in a bucket holding ten litres of 
water. Drawn out, these were seen to be of 
a gelatinous substance, which quickly dried 
and disappeared, leaving a dark globule one 
millimeter in diafheter, which, in the micros- 
cope, presented a transparent ovoid animal- 
cula, filled with wings, and moving its fins 
and tentacles incessantly. A drop of water 
added to the dark globule brought back its 
luminosity; and when the creature was 
bruised in. the hand it gave a bright mark, 
which was quickly extinguished and which 
had no smell. 

The milky water, kept till day and looked 
at in the dark, shows no luminosity, even 
though agitated; nor does the water pro- 
cured by day and brought into darkness. It 
remains to be determined what causes the 
luminosity of these animalcule, and infor- 
mation is also desirable as to the position of 


various milky seas on the globe, the time of 
their appearance, whether they persist in the 
same place or not, &c. Several of the officers 
on board L’Armide had witnessed the phe- 
nomenon before, but never so brilliant or so 


continuous. The Armide, in going out, bad 
passed thirty leagues further north in Feb- 
ruary, 1878, without encountering anything 
of the kind —Philada. Ledger. 

Co-oPERATIVE MEDICAL ASsOcIATIONS.— 
Co operation has done wonders to relieve the 
struggle for a comfortable living in England. 
More than $25,000.000 are now invested in 
co-operative societies, and they are not only 
furnishing the cheapest, but the best goods 
for the price to their customers. Recently 
this system has been extended to medical 
treatment and supplies of medicines. Each 
Association has its district dispensary, where 
cases able to attend are treated, and others 
are visited at their homes by a physician of 
their own choice. The physicians enter into 
the arrangement, and thus the family is well 
cared for, and the physician is secure of his 
fees, without feeling that they are paid from 
the family income when it is taxed by the 
occurrence of illness. 

The best skilled nursing is secured in the 
same way. All such means for honorable 
saving and self-support prevent reliance on 
charitable relief, and tend to the moral ele- 
vation of the whole community. 


THE SONG OF THE FERN. 


I spring from the cleft in the mountain’s side, 

’Neath the short low bushes I oft abide ; 

I hang my fronds o’er the brooklet’s brink, 

And bend my graceful tips to drink. 

By the ruined wall my place I keep; 

*Tween the loose gray stones I gently creep. 

With a reverent step I love to tread 

In the waving grass o’er the unknown dead. 

Round the old fallen trunk I gladden the sight, 

Joyously waving my plumage light. 

But where I wave in the greatest pride 

Is the tangled copse and the forest wide ; 

With June’s fair blossom, the sweet bluebell, 

And the wood anemone loves me well ; 

The primrose peeps from its mossy bed, 

And I gently wave o’er its lonely head. 

I love the gay and gladsome things 

That flit around me on purple wings. 

Oh! a happy life hath the humble fern, 

Meeting your glance wherever you turn— 

Smiling upon you from churchyard walls, 

Waving in pride o’er ruined halls, 

Clothing with verdure the form of decay, 

Gracing the bank by the broad highway— 

Smiling when sunshine is bright and warm, 

Gently bending when sweeps the storm. 

Whether lowly or lofty my dwelling be, 

Cultured or wild, ’tis the same to me. 

Reader, whate’er thy allotment be, 

If every zephyr seems rough to thee, 

If with ambition thy proud heart burn, 

Learn content from the humble fern. 
—Monthly Record. 
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Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month, 1880. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


Eighth mo. 2nd Philadelphia, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
5th Rhode Island, New England 
5th Abingtn, Philadelphia 
7th Ferrisburg, New England 

is Alum Creek, Ohio 
* Centre, Indiana 
“ Plainfield, Western 
« Ash Grove. Western 
« Kokomo, Western 
«. Springdale, Iowa 
10th Concord, Philadelphia 
12th Smithfield, New England 
« Butternuts, New York 
« Salem, Philadelphia 
.,. Salem, Ohio 
13th Caln, Philadelphia 
14th Western, North Carolina 
« Lost Creek, North Carolina 
Damascus Ohio 
Miami, Indiana 
Walnut Ridge Indiana 
White Lick, Western 
V-rmilion, Western 
Salem, Iowa 
Lynn Grove. Iowa 
«, Bear Creek, Iowa 
19th Salem, New England 
20th Western, Philadelphia 
21st Dover, New England 
« Glens Falls, New York 
« Friendsville, North Carolina 
« Short Creek, Ohio 
« West Branch, Indiana 
« Fairfield, Western 
« Bloomingdale, Western 
« Pleasant Plain, Iowa 
« Ackworth, lowa 
«. Walnut Creek, Kansas 
26th Nine Partners, New York 
« Bucks, Philadelvhia 
28th Falmouth, New England 
28th Eastern, North Carolina 
Southern, North Carolina 
New Garden, Indiana 
Thorntown, Western 
Bangor, Iowa 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
~ Springdale. Kansas po 
8ist Burlington, Philadelphia és 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting commences on the 12th; at 
Friendsville, Tenn. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting on the 26th, at Damascus. 
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OTICE.—The undersigned informs Friends that 
he is prepared to perform reliable Chemical 
Analysis of Drinking Water at moderate charge. 
REUBEN HAINES, A. M., 
Analytical Chemist, 
Haines Street, near Chew, Germantown. 
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ILLBROOK ACADEMY.—A first-class 

Boarding and Day School, under care of 
Friends, Since last year the number of teachers has 
been increased, and the building enlarged to nearly 
twice its former size. Price of board and tuition 
remains as before, $60 for thirteen weeks. 
begins Ninth month 8th. 


Fall term 
For particulars address 

W. L. Swirt, A. M., 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 27th inst. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—The report has been published | 
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Constantinople dispatch to the London Daily News on 
the 26th, said that the Porte was trying to place on 


the Grand Council the responsibility of this rejection, 
but that the Ambassadors had intimated to the Sultan 
that he alone would be held responsible. It is reported 
that troops and stores are being sent to Albania, and 
it is thought that if Greece should attempt to occupy 
the territory assigned to her by the Berlin Conference 
now included in Albania, the Turkish soldiers will be 
converted into professedly Albanian troops. 
GREECE.—lIt is asserted that a decree for mobilizing 
the army has been issued, and that the Chambers are 
to be convened immediately. A loan of £600,000 
has been obtained in Paris, and another of £2,000,000 
is in course of negotiation. These movements appear 
to threaten a resort to war, if Turkey should continue 
to delay compliance with the decision of the Confer. 
ence. @ 
AFGHANISTAN.—A Durbar or couneil was held at 
Cabul on the 22nd, attended by most of the Cabulee 
chiefs and gentlemen, by delegates from Abdurrahman 
Khan, and by many British officers. Abdurrahman 
Khan was formally recognized as Ameer, by the Brit- 
ish political officer,on behalf of the Queen and the 


of the two members of the Royal Agricultural Com-| Viceroy of India; and it was announced that the 
mission who were sent to the United States and Canada | British troops would be soon, (it is said in three weeks), 
to inquire into the state of agriculture in those coun- | withdrawn within the frontier fixed by the treaty of 


tries, especially in its bearings upon the same jnterest 
in Great Britain. They say that many of the pre- 
vailing conditions are favorable to America in the 
contest for agricultural supremacy, but some draw- 
backs exist which tell in favor of England; for in- 
stance, the severe winters suspend agricultural opera- 
tions; drouth, injurious insects, and in the prairie 
regions, a short supply of water, endanger the crops. 
Western America possesses singular advantages for 
stock-raisers, while the Middle States afford excellent 
pasturage, and the Eastern States good markets. The 
allotment of land and the termination of free ranges 
in the West must increase the cost of cattle-raising, 
but the increased consumption by the growing popula. 
tion will enhance prices. The extension of the growth 
of blue grass, the commissioners think, will in time 
lead to the general introduction of highly improved 
stock. 

The Irish Tenant Compensation bill passed the 
House of Commons on the 26th. 

IRELAND.—The weather was reported on the 26th 
as continuing very fine, so that hay was being speedily 
cut and saved, and all the crops were maturing with 
unusual rapidity. Some of the members of the Man- 
sion House Relief Committee thought that their labors 
ought to end very soon. 

FRANCE.—The Minister of Finance has published 
a statement of remissions of taxation since 1872, 
showing a total reduction of 307,000,000 francs, more 
than half of which was taken off iu 1879. If the 
reduction should continue at this year’s rate, the re 
maining 518,000,000 francs of the increase of taxation 
caused by the war will be cleared off in three years. 

GERMANY.—The Emperor has given his sanction 
to the Church bill. The Roman Catholics in the 
empire, it is stated, appear to recognize the desire of 
the government for peace in this matter, and to be 
well satisfied with its measures, hoping soon to have 
public religious services once more, A recent meeting 
of Catholics at Cologne was marked by its moderation, 
and the speeches were conciliatory, avoiding expres- 
sions calculated to offend the government. 

TURKEY.—On the 23rd the Council of Ministers 
decided upon a reply to the collective note of the 
Powers, asking them to agree in principle that Janina, 
Larissa and Metzovo shall remain in Turkish posses- 
sion, and proposing that the Porte shall reopen nego- 
tiations with Greece on this basis. This is virtually a 
rejection of the decision of the Berlin Conference. A 


Gundamak. General Stewart, the British commauder, 
besought the Afghan Sirdars to sink their private 
quarrels and unite in assisting the Ameer to restore 
peace and order; to which they listened in silence. 
Many of the leaders of Yakoob Khan’s party are said 
to have joined the new ruler; but it was reported to 
the Viceroy on the 25th that Yakoob Khan had as- 
sumed the aggressive and had crossed the Helmund 
river. 

Lord Hartington, Secretary for India, stated in the 
British Parliament on the 26th that no formal engage- 
ment had been made with Abdurrahman Khan, but 
he had simply been recognized as Ameer ; he had been 
promised temporary assistance, and he will not be 
asked to receive a British mission, but a Mohammedan 
envoy will be sent to Cabul on behalf of India. He 
has been informed that he cannot have relations with 
any foreign power except Great Britain, 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDs.—Earthquake shocks com- 
menced on the island of Luzon on the 13th inst., and 
occurred repeatedly up tothe 24th. Many ouildings 
were destroyed in Manila, among them a convent three 
centuries old, and the people fled from the town and 
encamped in the fields. [n some places the earth 
opened, and ejected showers of ashes and jets of 
boiling water. All the volcanoes on the island are in 
full activity, 

Domgstic.—A terrible accident occurred on the 
21st inst. at Jersey City, N.J., in the tunnel which 
has been commenced under the Hudson river, to con- 
nect that place with New York. At the time when 
the workmen, who work day and night on eight hour 
“shifts,” were about changing, a part of the roof of 
the temporary passage conncciing the shaft with the 
tunnel, gave way, and the water rushed in. Of twenty- 
eight men, eight succeeded in getting into the “ ait- 
lock,” and escaped, but the remainder were drowned. 
It appears that while the tunnel itself, as fast as ex- 
cavated, is protected by strong brick arching, the 
connecting passage was roofed with heavy iron plates. 

The commissioners to arrange with the Uie Indians 

are now holding councils with them at Los Pinos. 
The third was held on the 25th inst., when the kind 
and quantity of land to be allotted to each Indian was 
discussed. The Indians desired to see the land before 
| accepting the treaty. They also wished their chief, 
| Douglas, now in custody under charge of murdering 
Agent Meeker, to be either tried at once or released ; 
' they strongly asserting his innocence. 
















